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OPERA GLASS. 


DEVOTED TO THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, AND THE DRAMA. 











NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 


We last week commenced the considera- 
tion of Mr: Trumbull’s memoir, and_ in this 
continue it. It will readily be seeh at the 
conclusion, that the gentleman argues from a 
false hypothesis, and that the plan is utterly 
futile. The length of the present letter will 
extend it to another number 

“[ need not ask you, sit,what that stimulus 
is which animates the generous mind in the 
pursuit of the difficult, the great, and the 
sublime? you know that it is not the desire 
of gain alone,. but the hope of excelling, of 
benefitting mankind, and of acquiring fame. 
Take from the artists of the United States 
that hope, and our country will never rival 
Europe in the Fine Arts. If these arts at- 
tain to eminence in any country, it is by the 
emulation of many, all eager to gain the 
higher prize in the gift of public opinion, 

Let us see how the plan of Mr. Trumbull 
- will operate. There are now, we will sup- 
pose, six or eight artists in the United States 
equal to great historical composition. These 
Gentlemen, we will suppose, are all ready to 
start in the race for fame, at. the call of 
government. But let us suppose that one 
alone should be employed according to the 
plan proposed, and let us imagine how such 
a call would operate as an encouragement, or 
otherwise, upon all those artists who would 
thus be stigmatised as secondary, and who, 
in time, might be called upon to copy the 
great man’s pictures. 

Those artists who are now in honorable 
competition, striving for the mastery, would 
be discouraged. None but young students 
of the art, such as the writer of the letters 
was, when, as he says, he‘‘would have been 
happy to have received $500 for a copy of 
West's battle of La Roue”—none but such, 
or men who have given up all hopes of fame, 
would accept of suchemployment. Painters 
are not made by copying. No sir, the only 
way to encourage the Fine Arts, is to encour- 
age emulation among artists. Let the Go- 














guished themselves, and thus excite emula- 
tion among them. Let the copies be made 
at reduced prices, by the artists themselves, 
or students under their inspectionsthen, in- 
deed, painting would be encouraged. 

If many are called upon, a fair trial will be 
made, and the public will decide on the 
merits of the competitors, by the merits of 
their works, and not by circumstances con- 
nected with the former life ofthe man. The 
question will be, not whether he is old or 
young, rich or poor, distinguished for naval, 
military, or political services, or otherwise ; 
but his merit asa painter must be alone con- 
sidered, if the art of painting is to be encour- 
aged. The government could not be so blind 
as to think of rewarding a statesman for his 
services, by appointing him a General, or 
paying a sea Captain, by giving him pictures 
to paint. If claims of this nature had not 
been brought before the public, I should 
apologize to you, sir, forsuch a suggestion. 
May the people and Government of the Uni- 
ted States reward their servants, but not by 
employing them in that which must disgrace 
the country.” 





Remsranvt Pear.—The design of this 
artist in visiting Italy,is highly patriotic. 
Every one who has a spark of nationality 
glowing in his breast, every one who wish- 
es that America should become the home 
of the arts, as it is the home of liberty, 
must sympathize with him. The United 
States can already boast of names inscri- 
bed on the roll of fame which if they may 
not challenge the mighty masters of yore, 
still proudly rank amongst the moderns.— 
And what may we not hope, if the chef 
d’ceuvres of Italy, copied by a masterly 
hand, be placed within the reach of the 
student? But the benefit will not merely 
be confined to artists, the public taste will 
become raised, elevated and refined, and 
a new source of intellectual enjoyment will 
be generated.’ That perception of the 
beautiful which exists in different d 
in every man, will be exquisitel ied. 
All can feel, though all me ewe bers to 
criticize ; every one can enjoy perfection, 
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his sensations. Wewish Mr. Peal much 
joy and success on his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the arts, the holy land of paint- 
ing. May he bring away many a precioys 
relic wherewith to enrich the sanctuaries 
of his father land. 


NEW MusIO. 

J Lo’E NAE A LADDIE BUT ane. This is a 
Scotch Ballad, arranged expressly for Miss 
Stephens, by John Parry, and possesses 
much of the sweetness, which characterises 
the national music. 

I lo’e nae a laddie but ane, 
He lo’es nae a lassie but me, 
He’s willin’ * me his ain, 
And his ain; Bam willin’ to be; 
He gave me a rockley o’blue 
A pair o’new mittens o’green, 
by ~— was a pa or two, 
nd the debt I did pay him yestre 
Oh I lo’es sine laddie Sec. ™ 
“Dear lassie” he cries we’ a jeer 
Ne’er heed what the auld ones will say, 
Tho’ we've little of wealth ne’er fear, 
What’s gowd to a heart that-is wae: 
Our Laird has both honor and wealth, : 
Yet see how he’s dwining wi’ care, 
Now we, tho’ we’ve nae thing but health 
Are cantie and liel ever mair. 
Oh I love nae a laddie, &e., 





WHEN You’RE ROAMING. This is an an- 
swering Cavatinato the celebrated and pop- 
ular production“Ive been roaming.” compo- 
sed by Mr. Charles E. Horn. The words 
are much prettier than those of its prototype. 

When you’re roaming, when you’ roaming, 

Where the dews are fair aa , 
Do you ever, do you ever, 

Give a thought to love and me? 
When-you’re roaming, when you’re roaming 

Neath the shade of forest boughs, . 
Do you ever, do you ever, 
A... the roses for my brows? 

en you’re roaming, when you're roamin z, 

Where the jasmine woes the air, R 
Do you ever, do you ever, —_ . 
gta ink how oft, we wandered there ? 

en you’re roaming, when you're reaming, 

Neath the shade of forests boughs, : 
Do you ever, do you ever, 
wan anions my brows? 

hen you’re roaming, when you're i 

Where the tell tale echostrays, mune 
Do you ever, do you ever, 

Give a sigh to former days? 
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Tue Lover’s Mistaxe. This is a light 
and trifling ballad, composed by M. -Balfe 
for Mad. Vestris, the words by J. S. 
Bayley. The music is rather pretty, but 
requires a naivetie, togive it the effect 
necessary. 

A fond youth serenaded his love, 

Who was sleeping—love never should sleep ; 

Her father was peeping above, 

Oh, fathers you never should peep. 

To his daughter’s bal-ony he brought, 

Her monkey, in muslins arrayed ; 
The youth was o’erjoyed, for he thought 
Twas the form of his beautiful maid. 

He gazed on the figure in white, 

Whose nods gave new life to his hopes, 

His heurt throbbed with love and delight, 

As he threw up the ladder of ropes ; 
His charmer hopp’d down it, and then 
The happy delusion was o’er ; 

Girls often meet monkey-like men, 

But man ne’er woo’d monkey before. 

From the window enjoying the joke, 

Her father feared danger no more, 
And she by the bustle awoke 

Soon made her escape by the door ; 
* Come, come to your Rosa,” she said, 

“ Unless you prefer my baboon, 
And pray let your next serenade 

Take place at the full of the moon.” 
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AGENTS, Neal & Mackenzie, Phi- 
ludelphia, are agents fi is work, with 
full power to collect all@ues. 


ASCENSION —Mr. Eugene Robin- 
son proposes another Zrostatic Ascension 
on Thursday next, when he will be accom- 
panied by a young lady of our city. Mr. 
R. is an intrepied £renaut, and bis princi- 
pal security arises from his scientific qual- 
ifications. He has attempted similar ex- 
periments in different parts of our country 
and in France, and has been generally suc- 
cessful. The result of his erial visitations 
he generally communicates to the public in 
a luminous and learned manner. When 
the wonders of science are thus combined 
with amusement and instruction, we should 
encourage the source from whence the 
greatest advantages may arise. The pro- 
ceeds of the present adventure are devo- 
ted to Mr. R’s. benefit, and we hope his 
enterprise may compensate him for the re- 
cent loss of his balloon. 


SILLIMAN’S JOUF NAL.—This 
periodical, which is devoted to the Arts & 
Sciences, is now at its fifteenth number.— 
There never has been a publication so ex- 
tensively circulated in our country, or 
whose objects were more calculated to ad- 
vance the general views of literature. It 
is a credit to our nation, and it has long 
been considered as standard authority a- 
mong foreign nations. Asa guide to the 
natural features of our country, its geolo- 
gical, botanical and zoological productions, 
it is invaluable. Its editor has long sus- 














tained the Professor's chair of Yale Col- 
lege with honor to himself,and credit to the 
institution. Every lover of the sciences 
should be a patron of this work. 


ORITICISNI—The controversy on 
the comparative merits of Forrest and 
Wallack, in the character of Rolla, is daily 
becoming a matter of greater interest to the 
public. We have this week admitted a 
communication from ‘ Native Talent,” 
which it appears was rejected from the co- 
lumns of the American. How far this 
course of conduct comports with critical 
justice, we will not pretend to say, but will 
merely inform B. S. whoever he may be, 
that our pages are equally open to his re- 
marks, if they assume a candid and dispas- 
sionate tone. We shall ever be gratified 
in becoming the vehicle for critical contro- 
versy, always reserving to ourselves, the 
option of discarding such passages as in our 
judgment are dictated by partiality or ex- 
citement of feeling. 





MISS OLARA FISHER. |. 

We are gratified to learn that the public 
are shortly to be favored with an elegant 
engraved portrait of this younglady. No 
actress has ever obtained and preserved a 
stronger hold on the affections of a New- 
York audience. She came among us un- 
heralded but by the voice of fame, and her 
genius and talent have now a reputation for 
her ; she came individually unknown to us, 
and her domestic virtues have endeared 
her to all who are honored with her inti- 
macy. 

Such being the estimation in which she 
is held, we cannot but presume, that the 
publisher of this engraving, Mr. Bourne, 
will find the project a lucrative one. Itis 
to be executed under the direction of the 
most eminent artists, and we learn that 
Miss F. has already had several sittings 
with Mr. Inman. We would advise Mr. 
Bourne to spare no expence in its comple- 
tion, as the friends of this popular actress 
are sufficiently numerous to put the issue 
beyond a doubt. 


SOLAR MICROSCOPE. One of 
these instruments, is at present exhibiting 
in Castle Garden, by Mr. Rand. They 
possessa magnifying power, beyond any 
other invention; it enlarges the size of a 
flea to that of a hog, and millions of ani- 
malcula are seen in the most common li- 
quids. To the scientific, as well as those 
who Class, under the species of Matty Mar- 
velous, we would recommend a sight of this 
most curious instrument. 


BOCES FOR CHILDREN. 
We have seen two little school books, 
productions of the authoress of ‘Tales of 
the Fireside” ; we do not reccollect their 
names, but the impression op our mind is, 








that they were neatly and prettily written. 
One of them hasa peculiar excellence, 
being a tale, entirely consisting of mono- 
syllables. The otheris asimple little sto- 
ry, just as stories for children should be. A 
series oftales written in this manner, would 
be more real practical utility, than a hun- 
dred weight of that circulating library 
trash, upon which female writers but too 
frequently lavish all their time. If the au- 
thoress of those tales, would entirely de- 
vote her powers tosuch works, and they 
are peculiarly fitted for them, she would 
meritthe honorable and enviable appella- 
tion of the benefactress of youth. 

These works are for sale at Bartlett’s in 
the Bowery. 


POOR DEVILS. 
NO. 1—A SCRIBBLER. 

The snoring sons of toil are slumbering, 
and their melodious noses twang such 
notes as Handel’s inspirations never equal- 
led. But the poor Scribbler sleeps not, 
his dim rushlight’ trembles doubtfully, fit 
emblemn of his fortunes. It is unsnuffed, 
nor dares he hazard so venturous a deed, 
as the ‘‘decapitation of the nocturnal lumi- 
nary ;’’ for his blistered fingers make him 
verify the wise old saying of ‘the burnt 
child—” Like Catiline he paces up and 
down, the old floor creaks beneath his 
hurried tread, and the mice scamper from 
his dread approach. Like Demosthenes 
he has a goose quill in his mouth which he 
gnaws most vehemently. Poor Tom’s a 
hungry. At length he stops; ‘just the 
thing for an article’? says he. But alas 
the tale!—his only pen is so masticated 
that it is unfit for service. And he is for- 
ced to prepare for bed, first like Dancer’s 
instructor economically blowing out the 
“brief candle,” or perhaps because he is 
ashamed to see himself in cuerpo. When 
he arises in the morning, the idea is flown 
to the world of shadows. together with all 
hopes of the “splendid shilling” it might 
have fetched. Poorest of poor devils! 
miserable indeed are thy lonely moments. 
And thou art for ever lonely, those of thy 
own Class, falsifying the proverb of crows 
picking out crow’s eyes, hate thee like 
men in a famine for the morsel thou hast 
snatched, and with others thou art like 
the truant boy in the fable, who finding 
neither horse,ass or bee willing,was forced 
to betake himself to his business ; but thou 
hast not even his resource; Othello’s occu- 
pations gone :” thou hast no business. 
What a fatal hour for thee, was that when 
thy first communication was admitted as a 
make-weight. Care and hunger, head 
aches and heart aches, have followed the 
opening of thy scrawl. A Pandora’s box 
has it been to thee in all things save hope. 
Thou creepest along the public way, and 
grocer’s clerks dash by thee in all the 
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pride of new coats and clean shirts, and 
thy lustreless,care speaking eye gazes wist- 
fully on such unutterable glories ! Poor 
Fag when wilt thou have a new coat, when 
shall thy “clean shirt days’’ be tri- 
weekly. 
NO. 2—AN EDITOR. : 

The scribbler is apt to consider the edi- 
tor with the same gracious and loving feel- 
ing as the prisoner has towards the jailor, 
or the fox had towards the wolf, who after 
the said fox had secured the prey, claimed 
and seized it as his own. And yet the edi- 
tor is a poorer devil than the sub, for he 
has all the responsibility on his shoulders. 
All the nose-tweaking and cow- hiding come 
to his share. ‘ Positively I mean to pa- 
tronize your paper, Mr. Editor, and so 
here’s an article ; best thing I ever wrote ; 
circulate pro-di-gi-ous-ly.”” ‘* Mr. Editor, 
Sir, If the Follering comunicashen showld 
meat yore inlitened aprobashen you will 
oblege your sinsear and respecful and de- 
voted admirer-----Amaranthianabella.”’— 
This is buzzing in his ears, or meeting his 
eyes continually. _Is’nt he a poor devil ? 
‘* Sir, in your dramatic criticism I do not 
imagine that justice has been done to my 
talents sir—look in the daily papers sir, 
and in the play bills sir, and there you'll 
find a correct and impartial account of my 
extraordinary powers.” ‘‘ Please, sir, the 
devil wants you?” ‘Well devil, what’s 
your will?” ‘* Copy, copy, copy.”— 
**’vea small bill, sir.” ‘* Money, money, 
money.’* Now what with the drafts on 
his brain, and the drafts on his patience, 
and the drafts on his pocket, is’nt ‘* Mr. 
Editor” a poor devil? 





PUNOHINELLO.— We like to see ev- 
ery thing and every body in their right places. 
We object to seeing a blooming lady mount- 
ed on a coach-box, ora male creature of the 
ton, concerned in the culinary affairs of the 
kitchen ; and more strenuously did we object 
to the exhibition of Punchinello in our The- 
atres. But now, when he has attained his 
proper sphere, we are willing to give the time 
of day with his Punch-ship. 

Strolling from the Bowery to the Park the 
other evening, we thought it would be no 
more than right, to drop in, on friend Seud- 
der’s invitation, to hear or see his unrivalled 
attraction! By way of episode—that Scud- 
der is a curious little bustling fellow; forever 
on the go, and always over head and ears in 
business) We have often laughed at him, 
trudging along with his cane, a little larger 
than himself, at a rate as if the whole weight 
of national affairs was on his back, or the re- 
sult of the next election depending on his 
haste. 

We entered the spacious rooms of the Spec- 
taculum, and found a goodly number of per- 
gons listening to the oddities, and laughing at 








the antics of the puppets. This is really a 
curious bagatelle, Gt for John Bull to settle a 
hearty dinner on, but too frivolous for a na- 
tion, where the benefits of education are more 
widely and generally disseminated. There 
is an insipidity in its repetition, owing proba- 
bly to the antiquity of the jokes, but it should 
be seen once. ‘The Italian Scaramouch is 
the most curious part of the exhibition. How 
the machinery is managed, or constructed, 
we are ignorant; but some of the evolutions 
are quite laughable and ingenious. 

A Spanisu Wire. The wife of a Span- 
ish ambasador, some years since, was setting 
to an eminent painter, for her portrait. She 
was adorned with a profusion of lace and 
jewels, indeed to such an extent, that she 
wore two watches. Her ignorance of our 
language, afforded an opportunity for the by- 
standers to make their comments, and one la- 
dy present remarked that she “was a true 
Spanish wife—well laced, and well watched.” 

THE TALMUD. 


Some men with the pen, are like Nick 
Bottom ; they wish to play. Pyramus and 
T hisbe,and the Lion and every other char- 
acter. These universal geniuses, doubtless 
to shew the depth of their erudition, 
choose subjects high and abstruse, and then, 
unrestrained by common sense, or truth, 
they ‘wing their eagle flight,” and leave 
the profanum vulgus staring at the new 
Dedalus. 

Weare ledto these remaks, from hav- 
ing perused an article which has been 
copied into several of our periodicals, 
originally written (we believe) for the 
Boston Statesman. It is on the subject of 
the Jewish Talmud. This is a work 
much talked of, but little understood. 
We dare affirm that the writer of that ar- 
ticle, never read the original works, of 
which with all the rash dexterity of wit, 
he speaks in so confident and bold a tone. 
Some three or four thousand years hence, 
we may suppose a sapient North Pole ar- 
ticle writer, mending his pen, andgravely 
sitting down to comment on the absurdity of 
English literature, taking for his text books, 
Valentine and Orson, or mother Bunch’s 
Fairy tales. Just as wisely, has this wri- 
ter attacked the Talmuds, which are a col- 
lection of the whole of the ancient Jewish 
uninspired writers. If he could first learn 
the language in which they are written, 
und then read them, beautiful as his style 
is,he might yet gather something, whereby 
to adorn it ; though profound be his logical 
powers, they would become more acute ; 
and deep as his poetical feeling may be, it 
would acquire a fresh impetus. It would 
be fortunate for the world, should he em- 
brace this course of study, for from so strict 
an adherent to truth and justice ,what might 
we not expect. We could quench our 
thirst at the stream of ancient oriental 





lore, purified by the channel through 
which it had passed, and fature ages would 
honor the name of him, who had opened 
anew sourcd of intellectual gratiication, 
and proclaim glory to the man, who Co- 
lumbus like had discovered 4 new world 
of thought. 


DERWENT VALE. 

In the new spectacle of the Shepherd of 
Derwent Vale, a triumph has been achiev- 
ed by the Chatham house—and it is no tri- 
fling honor to have succeeded in a piece 
which has been ** Returned Killed” at ev- 
ry theatre which has attempted it ; not ex- 
cepting London. There is nothing in the 
piece superior to the usual run of melo- 
dramas ; the same quantity of murders, 
mystery, and mystification, which have 
ever formed the melo-dramatic recipe, 
make up, what out of courtesy, we will 
call the plot. But it was John Mills 
Brown's masterly delineation of the rough 
child of nature, with all nature's warm feel- 
ings glowing within him, and which could 
but partially ‘‘ struggle into light,’’ in the 
unlettered phraseology of the rude moun- 
tain shepherd, which supported the piece. 
In speaking of Brown’s Shock, we wish 
not to make use of extravagant eulogy, we 
will praise as his performance deserves, 


with a discriggigating spirit. Boundless 
censure, or oll: puffery is now but 
too prevalent in dramatic criticism. Critics 
wisely, no doubt,“and with consummate 
prudence we are sure, carefully avoid par- 
ticulars, and praise or blame by wholesale, 
doubtless to show how generous or how 
spirited they are, how well they can han- 
dle the goose-quill, and how prettily they 
can turn their sentences. These may be 
all ‘* great grand things :”’ but we are old- 
fashioned enough, or stupid enough to wish 
always to * give a reason for the faith 
which is in us.” Therefore we will point 
out those parts in which we consider 
Brown’s Shock to be inimitable. In the 
scene where Sir Wilfred tempts him with 
money, his behaviour on being charged 
w:th the murder of the old soldier, and his 
conduct during trial, excelled every thing 
which the most vivid fancy could conceive 
on reading the character. The words in 
fact are nothing, and this is the actor’s tri- 
umph—he has created a character out of 
the most indifferent materials. Contrary 
to her wont, he was badly supported by 
Mrs. Hartwig. We suspect the lady had 
a pique against her part ; ’tis true it af- 
fords but little scope for her powers, which 
are really considerable ; but then so much 
greater would have been the honor had 
she, following Brown’s example, imparted 
the vigor to it of which she.is so capable. 
Sir Wilfred was rather overcharged, but 
evinced considerable talent ; let him pe- 
ruse, and above all study, and we have no 
doubt he will attain eminence. 
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THE FPISHERMAN’S BRID! 
Merrily shouted the crowd, as the little 
fishing fleet was pushing off from the shore, 
and many a pretty damsel waved her 
kerchief to her sweet-heart, and skill- 
fully did the swain manoeuvre to find fa- 
vor with the cherished one. It was a 
gallant display. I have gazed upon the 
purple pageants of monarchs, all glittering 
with gold, as they have proudly swept by, 
followed by a train of gaudy hirelings. I 
have seen the bravest armies of Europe, 
in all the pomp of martial panoply, look- 
ing nobly and soldier like, with the proud 
remembrance of deeds achieved. I have 
seen the hope of future conquest burning 
on each brow, and flashing from every 
eye, when he, the beacon of the battle, 
was reviewing them, the darling of the elite 
of the world’s warriors—Napoleon Bona- 
arte.—I have gazed upon this, and yet 
did I not feel as much, as on the rude pre- 
parations for the departure of this petty 
fishing fleet. The men were such noble 
independent looking fellows ;—on every 
brow, nature had stamped in living charac- 
ters, this is aman to be relied on. And 
theirlady loves too, so simply dressed, 
and withal possessing somewhat of artless 
finery ; and the hearty kisges which were 
so willingly granted, so ously, guile- 
lessly returned. Oh a far more 
glorious sight than a 4yrant’s pageantry, 
ora conqueror’s army. Just as this thought 
intruded itself, | was pretty smartly tapped 
upon the shoulder, by a fine young fellow, 
a fisherman, with whose parents I had 
been boarding. They were somewhat in- 
fluential personages in the village, a sweet 
little place on the borders of Long Island 
Sound. *Come’’said the young man “you 
are fond of sights, Sir, and you have a fine 
opportunity if you accompany us, we shall 
only be absent a few hours, the father of 
my bride is going with us to try my skill, 
will you go too?.” To refuse would 
have been churlish. 1 consented; an 
aged heavy built man came up, and said, 
“Come George it’s time to shove off.” 
Just at this moment a sweet blooming girl 
came tripping over the sands. She had 
been running fast, and her little budding bo- 
som, heaved up and down like the wavelets 
ofa brook, when the scented zephyrs flutter 
over it. Her color went and came, and 
she looked so confused and so pretty, it 
would have made a painter’s fortune to 
have looked upon her. **You have forgot- 
ten your handkerchiefGeorge,”’ said she, 
but her manner told that ’twas not the 
only thing he had forgotten, ‘Thank ye 
Mary”’ said George evidently uneasy, as 
he looked at me, with a curious sort of 
confusion. But the feelings of the lover, 
overcame all scruples about propriety, and 
he folded the blushing, faintly struggling 










girl im his arms. I turned away, and 
passed my hand over my eyes, for I too 
had loved, but had never been beloved. 
“Come Sir,” said George turning round 
to me, for he had been watching his Mary, 
who was now flying as though for life, but 
not till after she had reciprocated her 
lover’s kiss,—‘‘come Sir—dont laugh, it’s 
excuseable you know, wer’e to be mar- 
ried to-morrow.” I smiled and told him 
he was a happy fellow. He wrung my 
hand, and wrung his father-in-law’s hand, 
and wept—yes the rough fisherman wept, 
nor was he ashamed of it, for my manner 
told him that | sympathized with him. 

We went on board ; swiftly bounded the 
little skiff with the speed of an eagle rush- 
ing to ite prey. We were in high spirits ; 
a light breeze blew from the land and fill- 
ed our little sails—suddenly the wind shift- 
ed, the boat gave a lurch, and one of the 
oars fell into the water—in attempting to 
save it, the old man fell overboard. George 
plunged after him—the old man was very 
corpulent, and besides they both had on 
heavy fishermen’s boots. By a lucky roll 
of the boat, the old man came within my 
reach, and I pulfed him into the skiff, but 
George had sank—I watched for a few se- 
conds with the most intense anxiety—at 
last he rose, and assisted by the old man, 
who had somewhat recovered, I succeeded 
in dragging him into the boat—but all ani- 
mation was gone, his fine features wore the 
dull heavy guise of death, and his manly 
limbs were stretched out powerless. I 
hastily rowed for the shore—moments 
seemed ages ; I yet had hope, but it ap- 
peared as though wind and wave had lea- 
gued to baffle it. At last I landed—a 
crowd soon collected ; restoratives were 
applied, but all were ineffectual. Mary 
rushed through the crowd; she astonished 
me, instead of yielding to noisy grief, with 
all the eagerness of desperation, she assisted 
those who were endeavouring to restore 
her lover. It seemed as though the deed 
had been reserved for love ; he slowly un- 
closed his eyes, his breast heaved with the 
returning principle of life. He leaped 
upon his feet, but the energy was short 
lived, he fell back again like a statue dash- 
ed from its pedestal. This was too much 
for poor Mary ; the sudden gleam of hope, 
followed by its total extinction, was almost 
fatal to the poor creature—she fainted.— 
During the whole of the time, the old man 
had not spoken ; his life’s blood appeared 
to be frozen within, a stupid, horrible va- 
cancy was in his fixed eye, but when Mary 
fell, he seemed like a man awakened from 
intoxication, by the lightning suddenly shiv- 
ering something near him. The shrieks 
of the poor old man, were heart-piercing. 
The insensible girl and her unfortunate 
lover were conveyed to a neighboring cot- 
tage. It was found necessary forcibly to 


die 





secure the old man, he was raging mad ! 
The sequel is short, but melancholy.— 
Three days after the old man died—he was 
buried in the same grave with poor George. 
Mary recovered, but it was to linger mise- 
rably ; she wag not mad, though many 
thought her so. The poor girl wasted 
away to a mere skeleton. She lies by the 
side of her betrothed. I have wept for 
ye, poor unfortunates! for ye had true 
hearts—--noble though uncultivated minds. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD 

All impulse and romance—the aspiring youth, 
Plunges amidst the world, his warm heart throk- 

bing 

With guileless passion, and with holy truth, 

' And his excited fancy fondly robbing 

The fairy realms of thought, to people earth, 

With beauty, feeling, purity and worth. 

He trusts his friend—his trusted friend betrays, 
He loves with ardor—the loved one forsakes, 

Is wretched—his companions calmly gare, 
Defenceless—and foul venomed slander slakes 
Her thirst for blood ;—till, seared and callous 

srown, 
He is the heartless thing, he frowned upon— 
And from his better feelings withered—grow 
The world’s vile trickeries—a serpent race, 
The heartless smile—the counterfeited glow, 
Affection’s semblance, where it has no place— 
All youth's most cherished virtues, man but deems, 
Visions of folly, and quixotic dreams. 
But this is with the ignoble herd—the mind 
Which is itself a world, and can create 
A universe of thought—yields not this blind, 
This slavish truckling to imperious fate. 
But oh! in solitude, there is no balm, 
The throbbings of a wounded heart to calm. 


Man was not made for loneliness—but still 

Must seek for fellowship—all unsubdued, 
This longing clings around his heart—tho ill 

Has poisoned its best blood, and hath imbued 
Each pulse with bitterest pangs—the abject slave 
Of impulse—still for sympathy must crave, 


In such breasts, feelings are not dead, tho’ blighted, 
The worm that withereth hath not all destroyed, 
Thesoul tho’ dark is yet not all benighted, 
Or the heart’s temple one dull dreary void. 
Shrineless and echoless a voice still prays 
Less loud—but eager as in earlier days, 
But such as these have been toosternly schooled 
Toappreciate professions, or to prize 
The vain pretensions by which youth is fooled, 
As aught but emptiness or tricking lies, 
The knave’s resource wherewith to lure his pray, 
The borrowed garb of him who would betray, 
And thus the unbending brow—the cold stern glance 
The cheek that glows not with the beaming smile, 
Whose bright glow hath a power to enhance, 
Our kiadliest virtues and our love beguile, 
Oft veil a deeper and intenser feeling, i 
Than that fond love which ever courts revealing. 
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*__-[ will set you up A GLagss 
Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 
Hamlet. 








We give insertion to the following re- 
marks from a female pen, as we are a gen- 
eral admirer of the beauties which have 
flowed from it. But both the opinions as 
to the pre-eminence of Forrest’s Othello, 
above his other personations, and the bad 
taste of leaving out the ghost of Ban- 
quo in Macbeth, are in contrariety to 
ourown. We will dilate more freely on 
the subject she has commenced, at a fu- 
ture period, and in the mean time, with 
submission to all our friendly correspon- 
dents, state that while all communications, ° 
but those relative to theatricals, will be 
duly appreciated, nothing farther can ap- 
pear in our Golumns, on those topics, ex- 
cept from our pen ; as we must be the eye 
witnesses of either beauties or defects be- 
fore any promulgation through their me- 
dium. 

BOWERY THEATRE.—The taste of 
men is as varied as their temper and complextfen; 
it would therefore be yseless toattempt its direc- 
tion, but it is a subject of wonder with many, that 
the Othello of Mr. Forrest is not “more frequently 
rehearsed, as it is certainly a wonderful perform- 
ance, and beyond a question his master piece.— 
There can be no reason why it is not oftener play- 
ed, unless the play itself be pbjected to ; and though 
it will doubtless be considered a species of sacrilege 
of the most assuming character, to dare cavil with 
the language of Shakspeare, still with all due vene- 
ration of the immortal bard, we must say there are 
many very exceptionable passages in this play, to- 
tally unfit fora female ear. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in which Shakespeare wrote, the 
English language was spoken freely—that is, most 
things were called by their right names; her ma- 
jesty setting the example, by “never mincing a 
matter.” A vast many liberties have been taken 
with both the text and arrangements of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, in our opinion less excusable than it 
would be to omit or alter some of the words and 
speeches in the Moor of Venice, (such for instance 
as leaving out the ghosts in Macbeth, which is an 
impardonable innovation of the great poet’s inten- 
tion, and makes an “ unreal mockery,” a mockery 
indeed.) We allude to scene the second, act the 
fourth, in which as Othello, Mr. Forrest was truly 
great. A very trifling alteration or omission would 
render the piece perfect and acceptuble to the pu- 
Test ear. Time and our limits will not permit us 
to do more than mention two or three magic points 
of the acting of Mr. F. in Othello, but as we hope 
to see it often, and cleansed “from its perilous 
stuff,” we will from time to time, remark upon 
them, without alluding to the address in the senate 
chamber,which by the way has been criticized till 
jt is thread-bare. One trifling speech was given 
with most exquisite truth and feeling—when lago 
recommends him to strangle Desdemona, Othello 
replies, “ Good, good, the justice of it pleases ; 
very good”; this wasexcellent. In short, the whole 
of this seene'was inimitably fine, particularly where 
speaking of Emilia, he observes“ And yet she'll 
kneel and pray; I hare seen her doit.” In thelast 
scene too, where he draws forth the hidden dagger, 
exclaiming, “ Behold I have another weapon ; a 
better never did sustain itself upon a soliier’s 
thigh.” The whole of this speech was rehearsed 
with. unrivalled eloquence, and the manner in 





oft 


which he disposes of the instrument, when first pro- 
ducing it, extremely graceful and effective. 

Mrs. Gilfert, who is always excellent, played 
Desdemona as well as it could be played; but the 
character is too tame for her, we would rather see 
her perform Constance, in the play of King John. 

The boards of the Bewery Theatre have ob- 
tained a valuable acquisition in the person of the 
Senior Mr. Chapman, whose Iago was a highly re- 
spectable performance. His person and age are not 
favorable to the part, but hisreading and concep- 
tion of the character, are very good; he has great 
command of the muscles of his face, otherwise not 
sufficiently expressive of the demoniac spirit that 
governs the detestable fiend Iago. Mr. Barrett 
was agreeable in Cassio, except in the last scene of 
the play, where we thought he did not express 
quite interest and feeling enough to suit the occa- 
sion. In the drunken scene he was capital, as was 
testified by the pit, who ure decidedly from expe- 
rience and observation, the better able to decide on 
its excellence. Mrs. Hughes was very good in Emi- 
lia, and pleased with the rest of the dramatic corps, 
a full, uncommonly attentive and delighted audi- 
ence. We think poor Emilia should not be left on 
the stage so long after sheis killed, the concluding 
scene being almost thrilling enough to arouse the 
dead. It is not an empty expression when we say 
that a repetition of O:hello is anxiously expected. 
Of Brutus in our neat, by an admirer of Shukes- 
peare. 8. 





For the Opera Glass. 

Mr. Epirorn—The accompanying article is the 
closing reply to an insidious attack on the profes- 
sional reputation of an individual who has sustain- 
ed a high rank in our national drama ; and the es- 
timable qualities of whose private character, have 
won the esteem and respect of all who have had an 
opportunity of appreciating his merits. ‘That spe- 
cies of common justice usually extended by Editors 
to Correspondents, would, it was thought, have 
permitted its appearance in the columns of another 
journal; and an additional, ifnot an unanswerable 
claim to an insertion, was presented in the fact, that 
a principal object of the article was to correct a 
typographical error in a previous article, and which 
my antagonist, in the consciousness of a weak cause, 
had captiously noticed as a charge against the gru- 
matical accuracy of the writer ; but as the Editor 
of the American has thought proper to throw his 
veto, like Minerva’s Hgis, before his “ discomfit- 
ted” contributor, I am compelled to solicit the fa- 
vour of its admission in your paper. 

The subject of this controversy is one that inter- 
ests every person who desires to see maintained the 
independence and usefulness of true and liberal 
criticism—and its object has been to dispute that 
system of bold denunciation and unqualified ap- 
proval, which is becoming too prevalent in theatri- 
cal notices. Inthe instance which has occasioned 
these remarks, the wrong was so apparent as to call 
imperatively for a refutation—it has been furnish- 
ed, and while no-attempt has been made to under- 
rate exotic talent, | have endeavoured to apply the 
caustic toa critic, whose liberal mind cannot appre- 
ciate beauties in one who has the misfurtune to be 
a Native. 

Critics there are who censure.’gainst all rule, 

And oft, to show their wat, will play the fool ; 

On such as these, let truth indignant frown, 

And hurl the self-created censor down. 

(For the New-York American.) 


FORREST.—WALLACK.—B. S. 
“Tl talk a word with this same learned Theban.” 
Mr. Eviron—I must throw myself upon 
our indulgence, for permission to make a 
brief reply to the article of B. S. in your 
columns of yesterday ; and allow me here 
to express my regret, that your correspon- 





dent should have exhibited two such unde- 
niable evidences of conscious defeat, as are 
furnished by the communication referred 
to :—/irst, in captiously noticing for com- 
ment, an error in the construction of a sen- 
tence, which must have appeared a mere 
verbal inaccuracy to the most superficial 
observer ; and secondly, in its extraordina- 
ry length and the ponderosity of matter con- 
tained in his effusion, and which will most 
effectually leave the reader—if one can be 
found to wade through its ‘* maze of er- 
ror’”’—where Sheridan’s Puff formed one 
of his tragic heroes, ‘‘ in amazement lost !”” 
And now sir, with respect to his grave no- 
tice of my gramatical error—This erudite 
commentator quotes from my previous reé- 
marks, as part of a sentence, ‘* a personal 
assault upon a representation’’—an assault, 
which he says, ces justly) ‘is im itself 
essentially not personal” ; but to destroy 
even this “loop” for your correspondent 
to ‘‘ hang a figure on,” I must appeal to 
you, Mr. 2ditor, to verify the assertion 
that the sentence was written—“‘ a person- 
al assault upon the reputation of one indi- 
vidual for the purpose of exalting anoth- 
er,” and I cannot doubt that the magnani- 
mity of B.S. will induce him to remove 
the weighty charge from the unoffending 
author, and transfer it where it justly be- 
longs, to the co itor and proof-reader 
of the Americ nd, en passant, as to 
the second point @ticed hoxe—if the 
learned writer has, in his column and a 
quarter of last evening, (written to sustain 
a previous assertion contained in three lines 
and a half) satisfied himself, he may rest 
assurred that he haggachieved an enviable 
victory ; but he muSt permit me to say, I 
am still a sceptic.| Should, however, a 
chair in our University be provided for a 
professor in the admirable art of Sophistry, 
it will afford me much satisfaction to add 
my feeble testimony to the well attested 
claints of B. S. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Editor, informs 
us, that “‘ wherever theatrical performan- 
ces have prevailed,” it has been usual to 
‘* exalt one performer by bestowing unqual- 
ified and unsupported censure upon anoth- 
er’’—and adds, “‘ it is a natural and legiti- 
mate method of judging of the merits of 
different actors.” I have indeed but a ve- 
ry slight acquaintance with foreign lore, 
and am but indifferently skilled in the lite- 
rature of my vernacular ; it may not there- 
fore be surprising, that I, have not been 
aware of the important fact communicated 
by B. S. for the purpose of enlightening our 
benighted community ; and to me this con- 
troversy will not have been without its 
use, as I have acquired a piece of infor- 
mation which in my limited reading, may 
never otherwise have met my view. 

In conclusion, allow me to make a ten- 
der of my acknowledgments to B. S. for 
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the many courteous terms he has applied 
to me in his last communication, and to as- 
sure him that Mr. Forrest has again 
** sooped”’ to the performance of Rolla, 
and that he ‘conquered’ many a heart. Most 
eloquent witnesses may have been found in 
the numerous bright eyes, glistening with 
‘drops of pearl,” that witnessed the dis- 
play, not alone of striking attitudes, but of 
genuine feeling and masterly genius : nor 
were the “ peals from hearts and hands” 
of * sterner stuff,’? “* few or far between” 
in giving assurance of a determination to 
support and encourage 
NATIVE TALENT. 

N. B. After four fruitless attempts to re- 
cover from the office of the American, the 
original MS. of the preceding article, of 
which no copy was retained, it became ne- 
cessary for me to re-write it, and | have 
endeavoured to preserve its general fea- 
tures and expressions, as nearly as_possi- 
ble. N. T. 





Monday, Oct. 6, 1828. 

PARE MM: J. Waliack’s Benefit. Comedy of 
THE WONDE:. Don Felix, Waliack;—Gibby, 
Maywood ;—Don Pedro, Barnes ;—Col. Brilon, 
Simpson;—Lissardo, Placide;—Donna Violante, 
Mrs. Barnes;—Donna Isabella, Mrs. Wallack.— 
Pas de Trois by the Misses Parker and Wheatley. 
Drama of THE ADOPTED CHILD. Michael, 
Wallack ;—Ricard, Barnes; ell, Mrs. Wallack; 
Lucy, Mvs. Hackett ;—C rs. Sharpe. 

We cannot get ove is exclusion of 
the free list, the less, as we find that 
exceptions are made to the general rule, 
and in favor of persons disconnected with 
the press. Were all to be treated alike, 
we might soon grumble our ill-nature away, 
but as it is, like true dgmocratic spirits, we 
stand out for our prerogative. 

BOWERY. Opera of NATIVE LAND. 
Biondina, Miss Cramer. The Tarentella and the 
Cachucha, by Mons. and Mad. Vestris. Lunn’s 
farce of FISH OUT OF WATER. Sir George, Mr 
Forbes ;— Alderman, Kead ;—Charies, Stevenson ; 
Steward, Lindsley ;—Sam Savory, W. Chapman; 
Ellen Courtly, Mrz. Forbes ;—Lucy, Miss French. 

CHATHAM. \r. Eberie’s Benefit. Co- 
mic Opera of THE TWO GREGORIES. Grego- 
ry, Mr. Eberle ;—Mr. Gregory. Somerville ;—John 
Bull, Fisher ;—La France, Still;—Mrs. Gregory, 
Mrs. Fisher ;—Fanchette, Mrs. Laforest. Grand 
Ascension on the Tight Rope, by Mons. Mathis.— 
Burletta of TOM & JERRY. Tom, Mr. Everie; 
Jerry, Mrs. Hartwig ;—Logic, Mrs. Hill ;—Jemmy 
Green, Mr. Somerville ;—Sue, Mrs. M’Clure ;— 
Kate, Mrs. Fisher ;—Jane, Mrs. Dunham. 

To the admirers of the legitimate drama, the 
performances of this evening, must have been an 
exquisite mortification; never were we fated be- 
fore to view such execrable burlesque, even of a 
burletta. We are convinced, that the good taste 
of Mr. Cooper would have prevented such a dis- 
graceful exhibition had he been in the eity ; and 
Wwe cannot conceive whither the diserimination of 
his locum tenens could have flown to, when he 
countenanced it. Tom and Jerry, pvor souls! 
have often suffered martyrdom—but never before 
have they been doomed to such abject humiliation. 
Hanging in chains, or two hours rotation on a tread 










mill can be nothing to it! Tom, Mr. Eberle! Jer- 
ry, Mrs. Hartwig!! Bob Logic, Mrs. Hill !!!— 
What ! ‘Jeath and tortures too. We have often 
heard of the Hl, which afler lingering throes of 
parturition, brought forth a meusc—but “a wolf's 
a lamb compared to Geszler,” ; the present was a 
still stranger abortion. Mrs. La Forrest deserves 
credit for her skill in mizzling, aud her “sudden 
indisposition” was one of the most judicious speci- 
mens of “ hedging an ugly bet,” we recollect to 
have met with. She was advertised for Tom, but 
was apologized for. and Mr. Eberle, her brother, 
all in a family way, endeavored to * deliver what 
was s«t down toher.” This“ was kindly meant to 
break our Aearts at once,” for amore terrible botch 
we never heard of, saw,or conceived. Mrs. Hait- 
wig’s Jerry was a little more to be tolerated—for 
as an Irishman might say “ where there's no light 
at all, a rush light makes a great light-” She was 
too knowing, and gave the dashing Corinthian Tom 
and Logic, as grave ard sapiept instucticns 
in fun, frolic and flash,” as if she had always spor- 
ted a “ prime cove” in silver hell—* Nay, stuart not, 
tis but fancy’s sketch, "—we mean the hells of St. 
James. But there is no utility in thus individual- 
izing ; our Tantalus-like situation was relieved by 
only two drops of water, presented by Mr. Ludlow, 
as the “ sufferer” and J. M. Brown as an Irishman. 

Now fora few words of advicc—kindly meant, 
we hope they may be as kindly received. The 
Chatham stands between the two principal rival 
Theatres ; it is therefore requisite, ney, vitally im- 
portant that its mavagement should oppose their 
attractions by the most judicious selections, as the 
“ dernier resort” for success. That this is true (if 
the position needs an argument) may be inferred 
from the crowded houses which attended its re- 
opening, when this path of policy was pursued.— 
But since the absence of Mr. Cooper, we have had 
but two or three nights of good acting, and it can- 
not be presumed that the public taste which is de- 
riving evident theatrical improvement, will suffer 
such proceedings. The house must be deserted 
when no respect is paid to the judgment of an au- 
dience. But reverse the scene—let sterling dramas 
be performed, and a change will be e‘fected. The 
little theatre, which has ever possessed a strong 
hold on the hearts of our citizens, will again be re- 
peopled, and wit, beauty and fashien will again 
reanimate the gas lighted groves of Chatham Gar- 
den. With ali wishes for its success, we say “ may 
this pernicious night stand aye—accursed in the 
calendar.” 

Tuesday, Oct. 7, 

PARE. Opera of DER FREISCHUTZ.— 
Drama of ABON HASSIN. Hassan, Mr. Horn; 
Zaboue, Placide ;—Zuleima, Mrs. Austin ;—Neaa- 
mon, Mrs. Wheatley. 

Our remarks on Der Freischuiz, were 
last week very cursory, further comment 
having been excluded for want of room. It 
was this evening repeated, with we think 
increased spirit, although Horn seemed to 
be laboring undera cold. There isa wild 
and thrilling energy about this composition, 
which is admirably calculated for effect, 
and by the assistance of stage parapher 
nalia, it is rendered one of the most chil- 





ling spectacles, which could well be ima- 
gined. To Horn’s Caspar, we have al- 
ready conceded praise. It is by far the 
best part we have seen him in. ‘Although 
in general a poor actor, in some scenes of 
the Freischutz, he rises to eminence. It 
has been injudiciously asserted, that his is 
the best Caspar ever on the boards of the 
Park, To this opinion, we cannot agree, 
except indeed so far as relates to vocal ca- 
pacity, where he is alone, without a rival. 
We have poor Clark’s vivid delineation of 
the fiend-like huntsman, still, as vividly 
graven on our recollections, and we also 
recollect Woodhull to great advantage in 
the character. 

Of the present cast, we last week refer- 
red to Horn’s Caspar, and Mrs. Austin’s 
Linda. This lady’s musical qualifications 
are better suited to the brilliant of Rossini, 
than the terrible of Von WeéBer. There 
is a mellow and rich softness in her tones, 
which dv not seem to accord with the wild- 
ly impressive recitative, so profusely scat- 
tered throughout the opera. 

Ritching’s Adolph improves on each suc- 
cessive repetition. He should sing more 
boldly, and never indulge his voice in an 
attempt at falsetto; for it then becomes 
disagreeably thin. His natural tones are 
manly, and with the aid of that gare and at- 
tention, which have already advanced him 
so far in his profession, he will in time be- 
come a most important acquisition to any 
operatic corps. 

Woodhull’s Bernhard is the best piece 
of acting in the whole opera ; his appeal 
to Caspar,and his exhortation when first his 
demoniac practices are suspected, thrill 
the heart by their energy. 

The choruses are full and in excellent 
training ; this has been effected by Mr. 
Boyle, who has since left our city for a 
Philadelphia engagement. 

BOWHBRY. E. Forrest’: Benefit. Sheridan’s 
PIZARRO. Dancing by Mons. and Mad. Achiile, 
Barbere and Mad’selle Rosalie. Farce of MR. 
TIBBS. 

Wednesday, Oct. 8. 

PARK. Miss C. Fisher’s first Night. Come- 
dy of THE WILL. Howard, Simpson ;—Sir Solo- 
mon Cynic, Barnes ;— Mandeville, Woodhull ;—Ve- 
ritus, Placide ;—Albina Mandeville, Miss Clara 
Fisher ;—Mrs. Rigid, Mrs. Wheatley. 

Miss Clara Fisher made her first appear- 
ance, forthe season. Rustication has been 
of service to Miss Fisher; for altho’ we 
thought there was not as much life in her 
Albina Manderville, as when she was play- 
ing three nights in a week last season, yet 
her voice had impreved by practice, at 
the fashionable watering places, which 
she had visited during the summer, and 
her own song, “‘the Bonnets of blue,’ seemed 
to have gathered new charms. In the In- 
vincibles however, she was as formerly, 
full of life, ease and tact, and gave her 
songs; particulary ‘‘Fall not in love’’ with 
such an outpouring of her whole soul, as 
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to command encores in all of them, and to 
secure for her the apt, and merited ap- 
pellation of the ‘enduring favorite.” 

The Sir Solomon of Barnes, was not 
in his best style, nor equal to the same 
character by Placide. We may be mis- 
taken, but we thought Mrs Wheatley did 
not personate Miss Rigid as well as usual ; 
because Sir Solomon was not as well play- 
ed, as it might have been. 

Barnes, as Verdun, was better than ever, 
and kept the house in constant merriment ; 
particularly when eyeing the little Cor- 
poral, whom he suspected of practising 
some mischievous trick, in every scene but 
one, and when informed that even in that, 
a surprise was intended, he begged that 
he might not be ‘“‘giggled tu death by 
girls’ in a style of entreaty that was inim- 
itably comic. Placide’s Brusque, was full 
of brusquerie, and, save that he appeared 
occasionally to require the word to be 
passed to him, he had all the importance 
and tact of an Invalid Sergeant. Wood- 
hull’s O’ Slash, had too much and too lit- 
tle of the brugue. His Polly-phemus was 
not so famous as formerly. Richings, as 
Florville, made a fine appearance, and sang 
well, except in the chorus, in which he 
evidently shewed that he was not one of 
the Invincibles. 

BOWERY. Opera of THE L/BERT!NE. 
Giovanni, Hunt ;—Pedro, Forbes ;—Octavio, G. 
Jones ;—Leperello, Chapman ;—Zerlina, Vis: Phil- 
lips ;—Donna Elvira, Mrs. Forbes. The Tarentu- 
la by the Vestri, and the Cachucha. Farce of THE 
CRITIC. 

CHATHAM. Mrs. Flynn's Benefit. Co- 
medy of WILD OATS. Rover, Mr. Fiyon ;— 
Banks, Parsons;—Join Dory, J.M. Brown;—Ame- 
lia, Mrs. Fisher ;—Lady Amaranth, Mrs. M’Clure ; 
Jane, Mrs. Fiyan. Dramatic iegend of RIP VAN 
WINKLE. Rip, Mr. Flyon ;—Deme, Mrs. Ludlow 

The excellent comedy of Wild Oats, went 
off with considerable eclat. Fiynn’s Rover 
evinced considerable power. A word of 
advise to him; genius, without industry, 
may procure daily bread, and even alittle 
applause, but it can never raise a man to a 
respectable rank in any profession. It 
was a dreadful drawback on the pleasure 
which arose from his spirited delineation, 
‘“‘eyer and anon,’’ to hear some ‘‘most vile 
phrase,” instead of the author’s words, or 
viler omission, destroying all the point 
and spirit of the dialogue. J. M. Brown’s 
John Dory, was a uatural and powerful 
delineation. We admire this actor, fora 
rare quality, of which, in this country, he 
is the almost exclusive possessor, namely, 
that in low comedy, which affords so many 
inducements and. temptations to it, he 
‘‘oversteps not the modesty of nature.” 
Ephraim Smooth was the most wretched ca- 
ricature of a caricature, our evil stars ever 
doomed us to witness. Lady Amaranth 
was a respectable performance, but lacked 
the je-ne-scai quoi, necessary for the cor- 
rect personation of the “‘angel quaker.” Mrs 





Flynn’s Jane,was the very antipode of the 
character, instead of the simple country 
girl, her performance had all the flippancy 
of the sowbrette. Mrs. F. should study 
a character, before she attempts its 
delineation. 

Thursday, Oct. 9. 

PARK. Mrs. Austin’s Benefit. Von Weber's 
opera of OBERON. Sir Huron, Mr. Horn ;—She- 
rasmin, Hiison ;—Almansor, Woodhull ;—Oberon, 
Richings ;—Reiza, +ivs, Austin :-—Puck, Mrs. Wal- 
lick ;—Fatima, Yirs. Sharpe. he Farce oi THE 
POACHERS. Count Elberfeldt, Barry —Baron 
Wolfenstein, Simjson;—Sourk out, Barnes ;—Coun- 
tess Elberfeldt, ‘irs. Sharpe ;—Countess de Lisle, 
Mrs. Hilson ;—Griselte. Mrs. Hackett. 

BOWERY. Tae opera of NATIVE LAND, 
and CALIPH OF BAGDAD. 

Friday, Oct. 10. 

PARE Comedy of PAUL PRY. Paul Pry, 
H:lson;—Col. Hardy, Barnes;—Harry Stanley, 
Barry ;—Mrs. Subtle, Mrs. Wheatley ;—Eliza, 
Mrs. Sharp«;—Phebe, Miss Fisher. Pas de Trois 
by the Misses Parker and Wheailey. Farce of 
OLD AND YOUNG. Old Wilton, Woodhull;— 
Peter, Placide;—the Mowbrays, Miss C Fisher. 

We rarely are justified in praise unmix- 
ed with censure, but if ever a night’s per- 
formance came near perfection, that of to- 
night deserves the name. Miss Fisher’s 
Phebe, displayed her talents to great jad- 
vantage. We have not terms at command 
to express our sense of the ease, vivacity 
and comic archness of the chambermaid, 
so true to nature, and yet possessing all 
the finish of art. Hilson really surpassed 
himself, and Barnes as Colonel Hardy was 
in all his glory. Mrs. Sharpe, as Miss 
Eliza, played with great effect, the sly 
and demure graduate of the boarding 
school, and we do not remember to have 
ever seen a more perfect and well sustain- 
ed scene, than the one of the Ist act, 
where the ballet doux attached to the 
brick bat, as Mr. Pry took upon himself 
to pronounce it to be, came over the gar- 
den wall, from the ‘‘Bird Catcher;”’ for 
although Mr. Thomas Gag had something 
to do in it, and may be said to have added 
variations to the piece, yet, every thing 
added to the vis comca of the original ; 
unless perhaps, whenBarnes threatened to 
brick up the mouth of the chattering cham- 
ber maid. 

Miss Fisher, never was in greater spirits, 
and never sang better than in the new song 
of **I Should very much wish to know,” 
which gave an opportunity to throw into 
it the charms of that melting tone of pathos, 
which she can so happily express. Bar- 
ry’s Harry Stanely convinced us of what 
we have long suspected, that such charac- 
ters are better suited to his powers, than 
any, except such as are highly melodram- 
atic 

Wray’s Grasp, was very well ; this per- 
former improves rapidly, and is an excel- 
lent substitute for Jones. Mrs. Wheatley’s 
Mrs, Subtle, was as usual faultless. Miss 
Fisher’s Mowbray family is in her own 
kesping. The burlesque imitations of 





her, have enly served as a foil to set off 
the splendor of her talents. Comment 
on her performance in “Old and Young ”’ 
is unnecessary. 

BOWERY. Tragedy of WILLIAM TELL 
and farceof THE SPECTRE BKIDEGROOM. 

CHATS. . First ume of Lunn’s drama 
of the SHEPHED OF DERWENT VALE.— 
Lord Derwent, Mr. M Cture ;—Sir Wilfred, Par- 
sons ;—Shock. J. M. Brown;— Rooney O’Chisiel, 
Somerville ;—Gervais, Gray ;—Taddy, Viiss Lud- 
low ;—Alice. Mrs. Hartwig;—Lady Matilda, Miss 
Dunham ;—Shock's Child. Mss Fisher. Comedy 
of LAUGH WHEN YOU CAN. Gos:amer, Mr. 
Ludlow; Bonus, Gray; Sambo, J. M. Brown ;— 
Mortimer, Parsons ;—Del: ilie, Still ;—Char/es Mor- 
timer, Miss Ludlow ;—Emily. Mrs. MeClure ;— 
Miss Gloomly, Mrs. Ludlow ;—Mrs. Mortimer, Mirs 
Fisher. 

Saturday, Oct. 11. 

PARK. Operaof OBERON. Farce of the 
SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 

BOWERY. Comedy of FISH OUT OF 
WATER. Pas de Trois, by Mons. Barb-re. Mdme. 
Labasse, Mad'sle Rosalie. ‘arce of THE TURN- 
PIKE GATE. Crack, Mr. W. Chapman;—Mary, 
Mrs. Forbes. ;—Peggy, Mrs. Vernon. Pas de 
Deux, by Mons. and Mad. Vistris. Farce of NO 
SONG NO SUPPER. 

CHATHAM. SHEPHERD OF DER- 
WENT VALE wi RIP VAN WINKLE. 


The new drama, is founded on Irving’s 
legendary story of the same name, thus i 
scribed in the bills :— 

In the village of Catskill not many miles 
from New-York, lived a simple, good na- 
tured fellow of tlipame of Rip Van Win- 
kle, his wife kept “continually dinning in 
his ears about his idléness, his carelessness, 
his thoughtlessness, and the ruin he was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon 
and night, her tongue was incessantly go- 
ing, and every thing he said or did was 
sure to produce a tofrent of household elo- 
quence. Poor Rip, reduced almost to dis- 
pair, took his gun and rambled to the Cats- 
kill Mountains, which had been some time 
reported as the haunt of Spirits ; as he was 
about to return, he heard a voice from a 
distance hallooing ‘ Rip Van Winkie!” and 
he perceived a figure toiling up the rocks, 
bearing on his shoulder a cask, he made . 
signs for Rip to approach and assist him; 
on a level spot in the centre was a compa- 
ny of strange faces, his companion now 
emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flaggons and made signs for Rip to wait on 
the company, he obeyed, and ventured to 
taste the beverage, which he found had the 
flavour of Hollands ; he was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was tempted to repeat the 
draught ; one taste provoked another, and 
he reiterated his visits to the flaggon so of- 
ten that he at length fell into a deep sleep 
of 20 years duration—On awakening with 
a heart full of trouble, he turned his steps 
homeward ; but the village was altered, it 
was larger and more populous, strange 
names were over the doors, strange faces 
at the windows, every thing was strange. 
‘+ Here’s your health and all your family’s, 
and long may they prosper.” 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


We have seen Miss Rock in town, when 
is she again to appear in her,beautiful per- 
sonations. Wallack as Ravenswood, and 
Miss Rock as Lucy Ashton, would prove 
a treat. 

The Beggar’s Opera is soon to be pro- 
duced at the Park under the direction of 
Mr. Horn. 

Mr. J. Wallack is re-engaged at the 
Park. 

The Gambler’s Fate is in preparation, 
atthe Bowery. 

Mr. Booth after a profitable Boston en- 
gagement will appear atthe Bowery this 
week. 

Cooper and Holland are at Baltimore. 

Celeste and Constance are dancing 
with great eclat at Philadelphia. 


—_—_—K—K_—aK—Ya—X—mX—am_l_——_— 
TALES OF THE WANDERERS. 


Bright eyes were beaming, light feet 
were bounding in the halls of Nathaniel, 
Sagan over a remnant of the scattered, in 
the city of Damascus. He himself, tho’ 
half a century had tamed his blood, was 
loudest amongst the mirthfal ; joy was in his 
eye, and his usual paleness had given way 
to the excitement of the moment; the hue 
which had mantled on his cheek, in the 
hey-day of his youth, hadeturned in more 
than its early brightness; even as a beati- 
fied spirit, who has descended from heav- 
en, to visit the scenes of its earthly hap- 
piness, and there watches the steps of 
friends who have forgotten the dead, but 
whom the spirit, in the midst of its bliss, 
still loves with an ardof, which has been 
rendered boundless, as the joys of the 
heaven it inhabits. A new principle of 
life, seemed infused into the old man’s 
veins ; and just cause had he, for that day 
witnessed the happy nuptials of an only son, 
rendered, if possible still dearer to him, 
inasmuch as he had often rescued him 
from the death, to which the desperate 
chances of Nathaniel’s early life had sup- 
jected him ; for the Sagan had drank deep- 
ly of the cup of bitterness, and had been 
forced into outlawry. His despair and in- 
dignation, having driven him to associate 
himself withthe Arab of the desert, that 
reckless plunderer. By one of those rev- 
olutions, so frequent in the east, his perse- 
cutor, who had been Governor of Damas- 
cus, was condemned to die, and free pardon 
offered to all those who had been his en- 
emies, 

Nathaniel returned in triumph to a city 
where a reward had been offered for him, 
alive, or dead, and was determined hence- 
forth to live in peace, with the riches 
which the might of his arm had acquired. 

This was then, an usual thing, and no 
dishonor, attached itself to the chief, who 
having acquired wealth by his wild life, 
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generally purchased his pardon, and reti- 
red to the city, to live upon his acquisi 
tions, and not unfrequently, arose to the 
possession of that power, which had once 
been wielded against himself. 


Nathaniel’s religion precluded this ; but — 


amongst the Israelites, he had been pro- 
moted to the highest rank, and had been 
elected chief or Sagan of the Wanderers m 
Damascus. 

His son was a noble youth, with lofty 
powers of mind and feelings, and withal 
gentle, and loving solitude, and of that mel- 
ancholy temperament, which is an attribute 
of genius. ‘Till he had loved, he had been 
as one, whose noble qualities were un- 
known, he had never met with a being to 
whom he could speak of his feelings, or 
who could appreciate those things, which 
were joys to him,—to whom he could open 
his heart. A treasure of truth and purity, 
indeed, was that heart. He had never 
known a mother’s love ; she had died while 
he wasan infant. Probably had she lived, 
he would have been a different being; he 
would have been better fitted for the world’s 
strife, he would not have been left, so 
much, to commune with his own feelings,till 
he became misanthropical, from the idea, 
that they were a mockery to others, and 
that none felt with him. If he had been 
blessed with a mother, she would have 
been his confidant, and her care might have 
checked the tendency to morbid feeling, 
which is an inheritance of misery to all 
who possess it. 

His father, had been a kind parent to 
him ; but there is something in man’s seri- 
ousness, from which achild shrinks, and 
seeks the gentle, loving smile of woman. 
This cause, by driving him to the solitude 
of self communion, had generated in the 
boy intense feelings, which the coldness of 
the world inevitably blights, and which 
would consume his heart, when they with- 
ered, even as that eastern flower, which 
when it perishes, the shrub to which it 
clings, shares in itsdecay. However, Eli 
had found one after his own heart, reguir- 
ing as that heart was, in [ana; the most 
beautiful in form, and the most gifted in 
mind, ofall the Jewish virgins in Damascus. 
Her eye seemed fortned for empire, and 
her smile, to make that empire loved. The 
majesty of beauty sat enthroned on her 
brow, smiles, but they weremild, not 
mirthful,nestled round her rosy mouth; her 
cheek was pale, but when she spoke on 
any subject dear to her heart, it seemed as 
tho’ its hest blood was illumining it; and 
when the excitement was gone, it would 
die away, each shade of color lovelier 
than the last, till all was pale again; like 
the rosy glow of the evening sky, slowly 
retreating before the moonlight. 

Such was Eli’s bride ; she loved him as 
woman loves, when first she loves, and he 





adored her, as one whose affections hud all 
been garnered up, whose heart had been 
bursting for sympathy, and who at last had 
found it. Like the poor idolator who lay- 
ishes all his substance to deck his God, so 
did Eli lavish his heart’s wealth on his ‘idol. 

“Joy to the bride and bridegroom,” 
chaunted a thousand sweet voices, as the 
indissoluble and mystic ceremony was con- 
cluded, which bound them together, ’till 
eternity should commence. ‘Tis said that 
whentwo hearts, which truly love, are 
linked together in holiness, that a spirit 
stands near, invisible to human eye, and 
blesses the pair in the name of the most 
high God ; never did that spirit, thro’ the 
long lapse of ages, bless a lovelier or a 
happier couple, than was Eli and lana. 
But human joy is like the beauty of the sky, 
during spring, while yet it is struggling 
with retreating winter. While Eli was in 
the height of his bliss, a dreadful discov- 
ery took place—his wife, his adored, 
the enshrined of his heart, was an idolat- 
ress. 

Nathaniel one evening, full of thoughts of 
happiness, was sauntering to and fro’ upon 
the terrace of his house, when he heard 
strange sounds near ; murmurings, and sobs 
broke upon his ear; he listened more at- 
tentively, and distinctly heard forbidden 
words, the prayers of the heathen. Nath- 
aniel’s cheek glowed with anger, that such 
a profanation should defile his dwelling ; for 
tho’ his early life had been wild and bloody, 
religion, even to the extent of superstition, 
had always swayed him. He stole to the 
low door, which after the fashion of the 
east, opened upon the balcony, whence 
the unholy sounds proceeded. It was clos- 
ed, but being a verandah, he easily could 
see within. [t was a heart -rending sight 
for the old man—tlana was prostrate before 
the idol of the Babylonians —deep em- 
otions seemed to agitate her breast, she 
was praying for her husband, and his fath- 
er, and surely her misdirected worship 
was forgiven by the Merciful; for the 
prayer was heart-felt and heart-born. 
For a single instant the man overcame the 
religionist, and Nathaniel wept. But the 
thought that his daughter had committed 
the atoneless crime, nerved him to the trial ; 
he rushed in—dashed the graven. image 
from its pedestal.—Iana swooned, and the 
dark browed old man stood over her, his 
dagger clenched convulsively. He raised 
it—faltered — burst into an agony of 
tears,and fled. 

To be continued. 
—_—_—_—_—————_—__——E 
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